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done so by virtue of his supreme executive control, but it was un-
constitutional and in the nature of a usurpation, and if it was per-
sisted in, it would lead to the straining of the whole machinery of
the Government of India. Playfair, who followed Sir Griffith Evans,
entered on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce whom he
represented, an emphatic protest against this invasion of the con-
stitutional rights and duties of the Legislative Council, He felt that
if the independence of the Council was to be invaded by the Secre-
tary of State, and the relation of its members to him was to be
reduced to the level of Court assessors whose opinion must be
listened to, but need not be accepted or allowed any weight in the
decision of the case, the sooner the duties and privileges of the
Council were defined by a new Act of Parliament, the better for all
concerned.
These spirited criticisms of the action of Whitehall undoubtedly
lifted the debate from the region of the common-place. But the
point of view of the two eminent representatives of Bengal, though
argued with considerable skill, was not quite correct. It was left to
Pheroxeshah to distinguish clearly between the vast and almost auto-
cratic powers of the Viceroy in certain spheres, with his subordina-
tion to the Secretary of State in others. He started by enunciating a
principle which admitted of no dispute, m., that the government of
the country was really in the hands of the House of Commons,
which exercised its authority through ministers who possessed its
confidence. The Secretary of State had the authority of the House to
sustain him, and the responsibility to carry out its behests by all
lawful means open to him. August as the office of the Vkeroy wm$>
it could not be said it was independent of Parliament, This sub-
ordination was perfectly consistent with the possession of a large arid
preponderating measure of influence, which the opinions aad re-
commendations of so highly placed an individiral could not tail to
command in the final decision of Indian questions. Pherozeshah, for
once, accepted this constitutional position without any regret. He did
not believe in the theory of "the man on the spot," and he regarded
the ultimate control of the House of Commons exercised thfuogfa
the Secretary of State as a more or less wholesome iaflno^ce on
Indian polity.